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or along the line of inter-racial mating which will finally lead to the 
establishment of an international brotherhood of man both racial 
and social. 

Mendelism promises to be to heredity and its problems what 
Dalton was to chemistry, namely, to establish the laws of fixed pro- 
portions. Professor Davenport's little book should be read by all 
interested in the problems of race improvement. 

Carol Aronovici 
Brown University 



Privilege and Democracy in America. By Frederick C. Howe, 
Ph.D. New York: Scribner, 1910. Pp. xii+315. Price 
$1.50. 

"The first man," says Rousseau, "who, having inclosed a piece 
of ground, undertook to say, 'This is mine,' and found people sim- 
ple enough to believe him, was the true founder of civil society." 
And this man, he says, is responsible for all the crimes, wars, 
murders, and misery that the human race has had to endure. Dr. 
Howe might very well have closed each chapter of his book by 
paraphrasing Cato's words into, "Private ownership of land must 
be abolished." 

The evils under which America is now suffering, he declares, 
are not due to law-breakers but to law-makers. All our ills may be 
traced to one of four evils — monopoly of land, private ownership 
of the highways of the nation, the tariff, and franchises. All these 
are mothers of monopoly and of these private ownership of land 
is easily chief, for out of this grows the coal, iron, oil, copper, gas, 
and timber monopolies. We read of famines in India and Russia, 
but there is a famine in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and St. 
Louis today when men, women, and children go hungry. This is 
not because men are less productive than formerly; on the con- 
trary they produce more. In handling looms a man can produce 
as much as three hundred men could in 1769; in cotton-spinning, as 
much as three hundred and twenty; in making shoes, as much as 
a thousand men. In the cities the per-capita production is greatest 
and here we should expect the most universal well-being. Far 
from it. Instead "one-quarter of the people are hovering upon the 
border-line of want or are actually engulfed in poverty." 

The explanation is that men are working for landlords just as 
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they did in the days of feudalism. No man is bound to any par- 
ticular piece of soil, but there is no particular piece of soil he can 
make his own. Speculators buy it up and hold for higher prices. 
It is estimated that one-half the land in our cities is thus withheld 
from its most productive use. In consequence land values mount. 
But this is not wealth, for wealth ministers to the welfare of society. 
Instead it is a heavy tax on well-being, for rents mount up and 
the laborer must turn over to the landlords an ever-increasing pro- 
portion of his products. The press occasionally heralds a 10 per 
cent increase in wages; in Massachusetts rents increased 52.43 per 
cent in five years. The average production of wealth is $1,172.20, 
but $300 of it goes for rent, consumption taxes, and monopoly 
charges. 

The evil of the private ownership of land manifests itself in an- 
other form through the railways. In ten years the capitalization 
increased nearly $6,000,000,000, a large part of which was due to 
land values and not to extensions or improvements. Our street 
railways are capitalized at $139,778.70 a mile, which is from two 
to three times the cost of construction. The rest is franchise value. 

Only two remedies are possible, industrial socialism and in- 
dustrial freedom. From Plato to Karl Marx men have dreamed 
of the former, but it was left to Henry George to discover the road 
to industrial liberty — by taxing the entire rent value of land which 
would in effect abolish private ownership. Confiscation? "Surely 
society owes nothing to him who merely monopolizes that which all 
men want and which all men must have to live." 

Such in outline is the thought of Dr. Howe's book. It is a 
strong statement of present-day conditions and a stirring appeal 
in behalf of the ideas of Henry George. But the solution of some 
problems which naturally arise out of, and are fundamental to, 
such an arrangement are scarcely touched upon at all. The reader 
is impressed at times with what appears to be a careless use of 
figures. And there are a few misleading statements, such as the 
reference to the burning of cotton to raise the price, and an oc- 
casional inaccuracy, such as the reference to the compact between 
Charles II (sic) and the land-owners in Parliament in 1692. But 
all in all the book is a strong one and a worthy companion to its 
predecessor of a similar character. 

David Y. Thomas 

University of Arkansas 



